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But in spite of these defects I emerged from
Greats, under Cannan's guidance, with a mind in-
finitely more serviceable and very much more humble
than that which I brought to it, and there are few
examinations which can claim to do more for a pupil.

It used to be said that the study of Greats tended
to weaken the religious sense, and that pious boys
suffered loss thereby. My experience was diametric-
ally opposite. I was not a pious boy, though I had
certainly never competed for the post of School
Atheist, which was in my day one of the roads to
notoriety at Marlborough. But it was only when I
read Greats that I began to feel any keen intellectual
interest in religion. Mr. Pollock, the devout disciple
of Westcott, had imbued us with some of his enthusi-
asm, and when I found that T. H. Green, proceeding
along a very different road, had reached conclusions
not unlike those which Westcott reached by an
intensive study of the tenses of the New Testament,
I first began to feel intellectually that there must
be " something in it." I do not wish to exaggerate
my previous lack of concern: like perhaps the
majority of boys, I was really orthodox but not very
deeply interested: my point is that the educational
process which is usually supposed to inculcate
" doubts " did in fact stimulate faith.

With this particular process Cannan had little
directly to do, but he had the supreme gift of the
teacher who can induce his pupils to think, and he
certainly did not encourage us with facile praise.
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